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Sana your ae and equipment cechictie te our ‘Engineering iy & 
3 Spier. which is in the charge of an engineer of long experience Se 
~ in the country and is backed by the technical skill and resources of |} 
_ firms like the Truscon Steel Co. (Re-inforeed_ Concrete Construction), |} 
the Paraffine Cos. (Ruberoid and Malthoid), Wilkinson, Heywood and — 
Clark, Ltd. (Paints and Varnishes), the Corbin Lock Co., and ‘many — 
| others whose direct: representatives. we “are, We will endeavour to 
sf give a useful answer to Jee engineering wae you may submit. 2 


_ REPRESENTING: 


South British Posies Co: Lid oo OrganCo. 
Pacifie Mail Steamship Co. - — Underwood Typewriter Co. 
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 Vietor Talking Machine Co. Se Ingersoll Watch Co. 
-. Oakland Motorcars. _ e Crown and Adlake Bicycles. 
Evans. Fountain Peis _ Eversharp Pencils, Eee 


FORD. FORD. FORD. Genuine Spare Parts. CARGOYLE ols 
Tyres and Accessories, im fact everything. connected with a FORD. : ae re? 


= PROPRIETORS OF 
TE OLDE CURIO SHOP, SEOUL. 


w. Ww. TAYLOR. & 00. 


SEOUL, CHOSEN. ; 


TEL: 2183 oe ae ‘CABLE. ADDRESS” = 
P. O. BOX 27 z oe Se eg ie _“TAYLORGAWAY y - | one 


ECONOMY 


Cecsking Stoves 

Lamps & Lanterns 
Perfection Oil Heaters 
Ovens & Broilers 

Candies 

Nonpareil Wluminating Oil 


QUALITY 


Gasoline & Auto Oils 
Refined Kerosene Oils 
Lubricating Oils 
Petrolatums & Greases 
Fuel Oils & Asphaitum 
Floor Dressing Gil 


NYY ProoucTs | 
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. Household Lubricant ier Atlantic & Victory Oils 


NEW PERFECTION 


IN STOCK 
One, two, three and four burner 


CCOKING STOVES : 
Clean, intense heat, Biue flame like gas. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 


HEAD OFFICE FOR KOREA — 178 GISHUDORI, SEOUL. 
STATIONS AT 


Mokpo Genzan Chemulpo Shin Wiju Fusan 
Chinamp> Anshu - Kunsan ' Pyeng Yang Ryuzan 


HAVE YOU HEARD ALL OF THESE ARTISTS? 


If not, come in and hear some of their marvellous records. ; 
If you have heard them of course you will be anxious to do so again. 
Take opportunity by the forelock and walk into the office of 


TAIHEIDORI, SEOUL, CHOSEN 


PACIFIC MAIL 8.8. CO. 


MANAGING AGENTS: UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
DIRECT ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO—HONOLULU—YOKOHAMA—KOBE—SHANGHAI—MANILA 
and HONGKONG. 


HOMEBOUND. 


Leave Leave Leave Leave 

Steaming Voyage Kobe. Shimidzu | Yokohama | Honolulu 
President Pierce ~. oa --| 4-58 H June 25th\June 27th|June 28 |July 
President Wilson .... = -- |10-59 H July Qaivaly lisa taly RiZn ave 320 
President Lincoln __ i -~ |L0-59 H July 28. July 25 |July. 26 |Aus, 
President Taft ate ...| 5-58 H Aug. 6 |Aug. 8 |Aug. 9 |jAug. 
President Cleveland as {138-62 H Aus. “20. )|Aug. 22 SlAug.aa23> Aug. soil 
President Pierce .... Ane —| 5-59 H Sept. S-\Sept.. 5 Sept. 6. Sept. 14 
President Wilson .... ae --\11-60 H Sept. 17 |Sept. 19 |3ept. 20 |Sept. 28 
President Lincoln... mes .-j11-60 H Oct. Te|Oet. S| Oete 4 |Oct. 12 


Special 10% Reduction to Missionaries allowed at the time of purchase of ticket. 


W.. W. Taylor & Co. Townsend & Co. 


Tel. No. 2183 TAIHEI-CHO, SEOUL Tel. Chemulpo No. 13 CHEMULPO. 
Cable Address ‘‘TAYLORGAWA.”’ Cable Address: ‘‘TOWNSEND.”’’ 
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THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO, LTD. 


“SHELL” 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


World Famous for Greatest Efficiency and Gia 
Obtainable from J. H. MORRIS, SEOUL and Dealers Everywhere 
Manufacturers of 
“PARAFFIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES 


of every description also 


ILLUMINATING AND FUEL OIL AND PARAFFIN WAX 
THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM Co., LTD, 
75 Takezoe. cho, Itchome, Seoul. 


Boy Scouts 
Camp Fire Girls 


: You will be welcomed into a live organization at the 
PYENGYANG FOREIGN SCHOOL 


25th Year opens September. 


Make reservations early for dormitory accommodations. 


David L. Eoltau, Principal. 


Y. M. C. A. Products 


The continued growth of our ‘business is a tribute 
to the Superior quality of our Products. We are fully 
acquainted with the problems to be overcome in producing 


perfect :— 


Wood Furniture, 

Iron work, 

Printing & Photography. 

Industrial Department 
Young Men’s Christian Association 


Seoul, Korea. 


Just Received 


Burrell’s Paste Paint :— 
Genuine White Lead, 28 lbs. 
Snow White Zinc, 
Dark Green, : 
Red Oxide Paint (ready mixed) price per tube 
Light Green Paint __,, Ww em) ¥en 0.75 
light Blue. a E PY || Special price for 


White . 4 Ibs. ee . | hospitals, dentists and 
Dandy Paint Brushes (1, 14%, 2 & 2% in) | Peis i dealers on application. 


Boiled Linseed Oil 5 gal. tin DLs eae | 
| \ S. S. Ho & Co. 


Wire Screen-16 mesh(86 in x 100 ft. roll) ; 
Light Green f i Sole-Distributers. 


Pure White ; ma T Seoul, Chosen. 
HUA NN 
E. D. Steward-& Co., as BT Cable Add “HO” Seoul, 
Seoul, Chosen. Tel. No. 827 


ANNA DAVIS BELL FOUNDRY 


PYENG YANG, KOREA 


BRONZE BELLS OF THE HIG HE QUALITY 


SUITABLE) FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL, 


Mr. Pastor: Your troubles in securing satisfactory 


bells for your churches are now over; write to Mr. 


g Robert McMurtrie and he will explain by return 
mail. 

NEEDLES O1L 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
HEADQUARTERS 
KOREA AND MANCHURIA 

SEOUL . 


Sewing Machines for Family Use—Also Special Machines for In- 
dustrial and Manufacturing Purposes. Our Shops now have on sale 
Singer Patterns (Printed in Japanese) for making Foreign Clothes 
for Japanese and Korean Children. Age 3 to 12 years. 


THERE IS A SINGER SHOP NEAR YOU 


P. O. Box 24 Cable “SINGER” Phone 2117 


PARTS BELTING 


E. D. Steward & Co. 


Our Wonsan and Sorai Beach Branches 
will be opened June 15, for the Season. 


Your Patronage is Solicitated 


THE CHOSEN INDUSTRIAL BANK, LTD. 


(CHOSEN SHOKUSAN GINKO) 
Established by Special Charter, 1918. 


CAPITAL subscribed ..... . Yen 30,000,000 


PRESIDENT: M. Arua, 
DIRECTORS: M. Nakamura, K. Sakural, M. IsHn, 
M. FuKAo, MARQUIS PAK YUNG Hyo. 


HEAD OFFICE: Nandaimondori 2-chome, Seoul. 


BRANCHES: Hoiryung, Songdo, Chungju, Choongju, Kongju, Chochiwon, Taijon, 
Nonsan, Kangkyung, Choonchun, Chulwon, Kangneung, Chunju, Yili, Chungeup, 
Kimche, Namwon, Kwangju, Mokpo, Yusoo, Pulkyopo, Yungsanpo, Quelpart, Taiku, 
Pohang, Kimchun, Sangju, Fusan, Choryang, Kunsan, Masan, Chemulpo, Tongyung, 
Chinju, Haiju, Sariwon, Pyengyang, Chinnampo, Anju, Wiju, Sinwiju, Pakchon, 
Yungpyon, Wonsan, Hamheung, Pukchung, Chungjin, Sungjin, Suwon, Choulipo, 
Songchyongli, Sinmasan, Wonsanli, Kangkei, Choyang, Lanam, and Woongki. 

Loans made for agricultural, industrial and commercial enterprises. 


General banking business transacted and Savings Bank deposits specially dealt with for public 
convenience. 


Deposit Transfer Account: No. 409. 
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SALE ZAR 


HEAD OFFICE TOKYO © 
iMPORTERS & EXPORTERS. 


THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


Ford Car Finds Shelter in Tomb 3, 000 Years Old 


4 


_ Stations 


Not a relic of past ages ~Just a Ford. 


“Ford: The Universal Car”—we read on all the advertiseme ents. Will those who 
doubt please read this through. & 
In the above picture we see a “FORD” which Mr. Carter has adopted at ba 
in Egypt, and he “garages” his car in an Empty Tomb near the famous 
-Tutankhamen’s. Facts are stranger than fiction, and it is a fact that the tomb is made 7 
‘just wide enough to admit a “FORD”. | 
What articles should be placed in the tomb of a modern ruler that would be of 
interest in the year 4923 ?—Why nota “‘FORD”? If the people 3000 years from news) 
can make a better car for the money, the world will certainly have progressed. 


SOLE AGENTS pees 


SALE AND FRAZAR LTD. 


Telegrams ‘‘Frazar’’ Seoul. Keijo (Seoul) 
Telephone : Honkyokw 2240. Korea. 
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MAY DAY PROCESSION 
(Ewha Haktang, 1923) 


“THE CONSPIRACY OF SPRING,”’ 
(The Queen, Flowers, Elves.) 


ae 


2 reathing is air, fort reasoning is ee while for aniaiiat life it is fye: .S i 


“The obj ect. ioeeds is 3 worthay. of, our Jove ces he teres us. o 
ithhold our love from him.i = be grossly unjust. by withholding 4 ‘from the 


biateace is ci the individual es 1 Bahia es 20) ie is 1 
| eeeeas catching ; propagated by contiguity and contact, and men ar 


oe to hope and faith in this hates are better. Yes, the missionary can do all AEA 
eally worth while to ae ject a Rete while leaving: out the best # ? If we educa 


2 Pia i; fourfold more a Bh to his people and to the world what oe 
% pws teaching these things ss should have been saturated with speesttniens Bic 


. * . Poe school ‘aesleee nor from Bible texts expounded fork the pulpit, nor from bhi 
of religion tabulated in Aah seminaries. In the last analysis it nese 


as ae was won; yea, band. will be kept so long as the vision fails not ! So inne as inaus 
shail realize the look, touch, voice and love of cue he will stand firm because ; 


os. whe relied too implicitly upon us because we rested too lightly Oe She Chri 
left. to stagger backward to his wallowing in the mire of sin, and all our past effort 
: Ehehalt count for eS ? “Forbid it Almighty God !” God’s reinstatements carry a 
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May Day at Ewha Haktang. 


E. W. KOoNs. 


Six hundred winsome Korean girls, big 


_ and little—with a good sprinkling of sturdy 
boys in the kindergarten section—made a 
sight not soon to be forgotten. 


This great school for girls began celebrating 


_Founder’s Day in 1908, when Mrs. M. F. 
_ Seranton was crowned first Queen of the May, 


The school was then twenty-three years old, 


and had 112 students in two departments. It 
now has 675 in five departments. 
The afternoon opened with a “grand 


~ march,” which in the words of the old-time 


advertisements ‘employed the whole strength 
of the company.” See the accompanying 
picture, though no printed page can give the 
effect of the massed columns of white, re- 


“lieved by glossy braids of jet-black hair, set 


off with scarlet ribbons, or of the rainbow 


- display the kindergarten afforded. 


The Queen of the May was Miss Edna Van 
Fleet, who is leaving soon for her first 


- furlo, after five years of service in the kin- 


dergarten and kindergarten normal depart- 


ments. Attended by flower girls and all the 
- Other paraphernalia of the occasion, 


she 
made a charming queen, and the whole crowd 
of spectators joined, though inaudibly, in the 


- greeting of her retinue, when they pro- 
- hounced the magic words ‘‘We crown you 


our Queen.”’ 
Two hundred and seventy-five girls from 
the first Ko Tung (Higher Common, corre- 


_ sponding to our “Grades” in the U.S.,) year 
_ and upward, performed a most charming drill 


that was to many a revelation of what can be 
learned under competent instructors. Here, 
as during all the program, one rejoiced over 
the opportunity these girls had, but could not 
shake off a feeling of oppression, as one 
thought of the uncounted thousands, who will 
never have even.a peep at such an education, 
though they would welcome the most meager 


- opportunity. 


The may pole has passed into the care of 
the kindergarten, and no band of tots ever 
went through its evolutions more earnestly, 
though one was tempted to give the first rank 
to the faithful four who perched on the base 
of the pole, and held it steady. It was pretty 
early in life tolearn that “They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” 

The common school (first to sixth grades) 
with its 325 students, gave a series of calis- 
thenics that was almost faultless in execution, 
and represented not only unbounded pains 
and care in teaching, but an increment in 
health, self-control, mental discipline, and 
ability to act with others, that will be invalu- 
able to every girl through all her life. 

“The “Conspiracy of Spring” adapted and 
translated by one of the Korean teachers, was 
the culminating feature. Spring, the Princess, 
was welcomed ‘to her realm by her retainers, 
Swallow, Butterfly Laughing Brook, Blue 
Sky, and even by the woodland elves. These 
last deserve a word of praise for the nerve 
and zest with which they carried out their 
part, adding the comedy that greatly enriched 
the whole play. Spring was grieved and in- 
consolable, because beyond her power to 
reach, there was a little child who lived in the 
crowded city, laboring from dawn till dark, 
knowing naught but toil and misery. 

One after another Spring’s attendants tried 
to rescue the child, but in vain. Laughing 
Water lost her way down a city ditch ; Blue 
Sky could not win the child’s attention while 
she was shut in by high buildings ; Swallow’s 
sweet notes were drowned by the roar of 
machinery; even the elves came back dis- 
mayed and empty-handed. 

But Dawn, with her rosy glow and charm- 
ing ways, found the little girl, and brought 
her to the Princess. Alas, she did not know 
how to play, and every heart pitied the lonely 
little figures, more pathetic than ever, when 


But ihe spirit of play is infectious, pare it 
as not long till “The Farmer in the Dell” 
f ried even the little factory girl away on 

bearing feet, and the play closed with Spring 
triumphant. May it be a prophecy of what the 
ails of yom shall share in doing for the 
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cooperation in Korea is spall steady pro- 
i gress. In the the division of territory, in 
union Bible schools and colleges and semi- 
2 s, in the Federal Council and its various 
es ctivities, one sees evidences that the mission- 


3 
-_ ary body appreciates the value of joining to- 


_ gether so as to do better what as individual 
‘units it would be impossible to accomplish. 
No doubt there will be more fusion as time 
goes on, but the purpose of the present article 
e's is to. suggest a way in which cooperation can 
, be extended with, as it appears to the writer, 
ea beneficial results. 
_ Writing from the standpoint of a resident of 
ee “the capital, and with knowledge of its student 
“at “life, the writer has been increasingly im- 
_ pressed with the development of musical 
~ talent. No longer do foreigners. monopolise 
the selections on the programs of the concerts 
_ which follow one another so rapidly in Seoul. 
The glee clubs of the various colleges, for 
both men and women, are doing better concert 
_ work year by year. Individual Koreans are 
appearing in piano and violin selections. Any 
missionary who will teach piano or violin is 
besieged with requests to give lessons. At 
recitals by Kathleen Parlow or Fritz Kreisler 


si 
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oe Musical “Socialism.” aa 


A, SINGLE TAXER. 


results that modern education for 
girls is showing. Fete, 


‘ . SF! ae 


one meets,. or recognizes, the musie 
Koreans by he: score. 


demanding the ox in music and musical 
paratus. Ever since its beginning the Ch 
Christian College has had in its chapel ¢ } 
common organ. The professor of | 
Mr. Y. W. Kim, two or three months” 
decided to remove this handicap by p 
ing a concert grand piano, and is donati 
salary for a year or more to pay for it. 
The musical contribution of the mi 
propaganda to the life of Korea has n 
small. 


the individualistic stage. Each school ih 
unto itself in its musical activities. Why 
broaden out? May I suggest one eu 
which it may be done? 


voices, iste, Japanese, “which. ‘re: as 
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MUSICAL “SOCIALISM.” 


~ such anthems as ‘Unfold, ye Portals.’”’ ‘“‘Halle- 
- lujah Chorus,” “Send forth Thy Light’’, ete. 
_ How was this work made possible ? By enlist- 
- ing the support and cooperation of the various 
* schools. They agreed to accept the music and 
to teach it in the regular musical course. The 
_ spade work was all done by the regular music 
_ teachers who agreed to standardize their work 
_ for the common good. After a couple of 
terms’ practice, Prof. Smith, of Harvard, came 
- and conducted the joint rehearsals and whip- 
_ ped the massed choirs into shape, with the 
result that the musical part of the convention 
program was a credit to all concerned. 

Why is such cooperation not possible in 
Korea? In every centre where there are 
schools, why could not an annual festival of 
song be arranged ? 

Why not havethe music teachers of the 
various academies’ and colleges get together 
~ and agree to standardize their teaching work 
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so that the outcome would be a festival of 
song? After the spade work is done, agree 
on a conductor for the final massed re- 
hearsals. Devote the proceeds, should an 

admission be charged, to defraying the ex- 
penses of the next festival. It may be objected 

that there is no public hall of sufficient size. 

There is God’s out-of-doors. The Welsh Eis 

is held out of doors and open air singing is 

common now in many parts of the world. If 

the idea is good, let us have musical coopera- 

tion. While giving due meed for all that. 
musical (and non-musical) missionaries have 

done, why not attempt the greater things 

which are possible only through cooperative 

effort? Some day the world’s Something or 

Other Convention will want to come to Kerea. 

So let’s lay the foundations of massed sing- 

ing now. Music teachers of Korea! It’s up. 
to you! 


Institute For Research In English Teaching 
Established. 


W. R. F. STIER 


Recognizing the keen interest that is being 
_ manifested in the aims of foreign language 
study in Japan, and realizing that before any 
new programs of study (especially in the 
_ English language) may be recommended to 
the schools of the country, much research 
and experimentation must be carried on; the 
Ministry of Education has authorized the 
establishment of the Institute for Research in 
English Teaching in the office of Harold E. 
Palmer, Adviser in Linguistics attached to the 
department. 

Mr. Palmer will act as director of the in- 
‘stitute and W. R. F. Stier has been released 
by the Y. M. C. A. to serve as general ex- 
ecutive secretary. A_ staff consisting of paid 
and volunteer workers has already been ap- 
pointed and is engaged is designing experi- 
mental language courses; in investigating 
pronunciation and grammar divergencies of 


teachers of English in this country; in tracing 
the history of language reform movements in 
this country; in assembling facts regarding 
the interests of Japanese boys and girls and 
their psychological make-up and in answering 
inquiries regarding the teaching of English in 
Japan. 

The institute proposes to co-operate with 
the Department of Education in providing 
lecturers on the scientific aspects of modern 
language teaching; in preparing a report on 
the English teaching situation in the country; 
and especially in the intensive training of 
teachers of English who would assist their . 
students in the acquisition of “speech-habits” 
in order that such students may eventually 
take the places expected of them in inter- 
national business and diplomacy, or in order 
that these students may “feel as a spiritual 
experience the spiritual truths in English 
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literature and the personalities behind it.”’ 

Already some fifty teachers, foreigners and 
Japanese, have become affiliated with the Insti- 
tute, which has has had a very informal exist- 
ence since September, 1922. Now that organi- 
zation has become effective a campaign for 
members will be opened. Nearly a thousand 
teachers in Japan and abroad have from time to 
time intimated their desire of knowing through 
bulletins the findings of this group of men and 
women who have in Tokyo and Osaka been 
working with Mr. Palmer. A way has now 
opened and the bulletins will be sent periodic- 
ally to the members of the Institute. Appli- 
cation may be made directly to the secretaries 
of the Institute, office of Harold E. Palmer, 
Mombusho, Tokyo. The following bulletins are 
now ready for the press, “The Sequential Series 
as an Aid to the Teaching of Conventional Con- 
versation”, A Catalogue of Weakenable Eng- 
lish Words’’, “The Substitution Table and 
Learning to Think in English’’, ‘‘How to Write 
Phonetic Transcription”. 

The Institute also purposes to publish texts 
as its Language Course Designing Committee 
has prepared twenty-five sequential series; the 
elementary stage of the Oral Contextual Line 
of Approach and various drills in the Pro- 
nunciation Line of Approach. These may be 
secured through the Japanese Y.M.C. A. 
Press, 10 Omote Sarugaku-cho, Kanda, Tokyo, 
who have been appointed distributing agents 
and business brokers of the Institute. 

The Institute purposes to make itself an 
executive secretariate and service bureau to 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD. 


autonomous agencies or organizations already — 
at work in the interest of professional problems — 
of English teachers, such as the Commission — 
on English Teaching by Foreigners in Japan, ~ 


the Japan Chapter of the International Pho- 


netic Association, and others which may be 


established and which care to entrust such 


responsibilities to the Administrative Com- “4 


mittee of the Institute. 


Experimental English courses are being con-— 2 
ducted under the supervision of the Institute 


at the Peeress’ School, Waseda Higher School, 


Scott Hall; Tokyo; Doshisha Middle School; 


Miss Tsuda’s School (Eigaku Jiku); Mrs. — 


Furuya’s School; Tokyo Y. M. C. A. English a 


School and the Universalist English School. 
An experimental course in the Japanese 
language is also being conducted at the Japan- 
ese Language School in Akasaka. 


is to meet all such requests in so far as 
cooperation in staff responsibilities can be 
worked out. 


The generosity especially of Mr. Kojiro — 
Matsukata, president of the Kawasaki Dock- — 


yard, Kobe, and Mr. T. Morishita, ‘ Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Nitto Gramophone Company, 
Osaka, have made the organization of this In- 
stitute possible. Its provisional administrative 


committee consists of Harold E. Palmer, R. — 


Abe, J. Victor Martin, W. R. F. Stier, Choichiro 


Ono, J. Kobayashi, Darley Downs, and J. 


Spencer Kennard. 


Other — 
centres are applying for help from the Insti- — 
tute and the policy of the Institute Committee —_ 
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- OQOne’s first visit to a school is marked by 
- more attention to the building and equipment 
than to the actual work being done in the 


school plant. It has been my pleasure during 
. the past year to visit eight schools being main- 
tained by various missions for the secondary 
- edueation of Korean youth. The question 
naturally arose as to how well these buildings 
are adapted to the purposes for which they 
were built.. 
1. From a first glance it would appear that 
_ most of our classrooms are too large. In 
_ practically every school the average class is 
_ from fifty-five to sixty pupils. It is pretty 
- generally agreed that forty pupils is the limit 
_ Of number which one teacher can teach effi- 
ciently. It would appear that the one effec- 
tive way of avoiding this overcrowding would 
__ be to construct our classrooms on a smaller 
_ scale so as to accommodate about forty pupils. 
In America such a classroom would have to 
_ beabout 28X32 feet. At present with the use 
_ of double seats and close crowding it is prob 
able that a room 2428 would be somewhat 
larger than forty Korean students would re- 
quire. Ceilings should be, and our observa- 
tion has shown most of them to be, from 12 
to 13 feet high. 

2, The finish of the inside walls has for 
the most part received little attention. Most 
of the walls are finished with a white plaster 
coat that is too bright for many days of a 
year. Ceilings are properly painted white or 
sometimes cream color. But side walls down 
to the window sills should be painted light 
buff, light gray, very light green or tan, 
while from the window sills to the floor either 
alight brown or other dull finish should be 
used. Scarcely one of the buildings could be 
said to have a standard color scheme. 
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Some Observations on Mission Schools. 
Buildings and Equipment. 


CHas A. SAUER. 


3. Doors and transoms are not such an im- 
portant item and yet one finds great variation 
in actual practice here. In practically every 
case all doors swing outward. For the out- 
side doors this is wise although most of the 
schools are lacking in the automatic locks 
which should certainly be added if the out- 
wardly swinging doors are to serve the Lur- 
pose they are designed to serve in case of 
panic. It is a question with the writer as to 
whether inside doors should open inwardly or 
outwardly. There are less pupils in the reom 
and thus less occasion for a crush at the door. 
Moreover most of these doors open into the 
hall in such a way astointerfere with the 
free passage through the hall. Some of the 
schools would be improved by removing the 
carpet strips found under the doors, as these 
serve only as obstructions. Doors smooth on 
both sides from top to bottom would look 
neater and catch less dust than the common 
panelled door. 

Two of the buildings observed have glass 
doors. Experience will prove these expensive 
due to breakage. Where plain glass is used 
both teacher and pupil are alike disturbed by 
the lack of privacy of the school room when- 
ever anyone passes through the hall. This is 
especially true in many government schools 
where a glass. partition is often used between 
the classroom and the hallway. Many of the 
classrooms have transoms over the doorways. 
It is our belief that here as in America, ex- 
perience will prove that their advantages do 
not overweigh the disadvantages arisi ¢ from 
lack of care, improper installation, and fre- 
quent unsightly appearance. 

4, There is probably no greater variation 
on any point than on the kinds of desks used. 
These vary from individual chairs to long 
benches with arms supports and from all 
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wood to half steel, and in color from yellow to 
dark oak. Parenthetically it may be said 
that the yellow seats were the idea of a 
native carpenter and were restained before 
being used! Some of the desks are too finely 
finished and reflect too much light into the eye 
while others are practically black thus absorb- 
ing too much light. No school observed has 
as yet installed the adjustable single desk so 
common now in America, although these are 
now used in several of the government 
schools. For rigidity, soundness of wood, 
beauty and comfortableness for the pupil the 
‘writer was most highly impressed with the 
desks in use at Songdo. They were made by 
a local carpenter and are probably as well 
adapted to our needs as anything this side of 
the Pacific. 

5. Ina country where wood is generally so 
unsatisfactory, perhaps the floor problem has 
been well cared for. However it would seem 
that we should have more double floors. The 
standard floor is cement covered with battle- 
ship linoleum. Where this is impossible there 
should be an under set of boards running 
diagonally across the joists. Between this 
and the regular floor should be placed a layer 
of felt or asbestos paper or even heavy build- 
ing paper. Such floors would keep out the 
foul air from the basement which otherwise 
works up through the rooms. They would also 
soon save the cost in fuel. It is especially true 

‘in the Orient that floors should be made as 
warm as possible. A further advantage would 
arise from the deadening of sounds in the 
upper floor of the building. 

6. Due chiefly to the attitude of officials, 

' most of our schools have an excess of some 
kinds of equipment. Out of these eight schools 
there is not one but has more money invested 
in physical and chemical equipment than the 
average school of similar grade at home. Many 
elaborate pieces of equipment are in stock 
which serve rather to obscure than make plain 
the principle involved. Most of the experi- 
ments which require costly apparatus are out 
of place in secondary schools. Would that 
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those numerous diversions which make the 


we might gather our science teachers together 4 
for a week’s instruction under a leader who 
realized that pupils learn more from putting 
together a piece of apparatus from simple — 5 
parts than they do from a lecture illustrated 
by a costly machine. We might then beable ~ 
to do more effective science teaching. 


7. Twoschools have attempted to combine — 
assembly and classrooms. Some of the schools — 
use an adjoining church for assembly purposes. 
Neither of these is altogether satisfactory as 
the church is likely to be unheated in winter — 
while the constant work of adjusting parti- — | 
tions adds confusion in the former case. Prob- — 
ably the type of church building frequently — 
found in America where the auditorium is on 
the upper floor with classrooms for Sunday- — 
school purposes below will best solve this 
problem wherever the school can be combined — 
with some definite church organization. — 
This type is already in use in one or two 
mission schools. 


Fortunately lack of funds has prevented 
the expenditure of any money upon gymna- 
siums. Experience in open air work during 
the war will probably result in a trend away ~ 
from the expensive gymnasium with its varied 
equipment. Certainly at this stage in a 
people’s development it would be better to 
direct. the energies of the playtime toward 


various seasons worth while from the out-of- 
doors viewpoint. : 


8. The most apparent defect of our schools 
is in the lighting thereof. Itis a well-known 
fact that light should come from the left. — 
However two schools among those observed 
have a total of over four hundred pupils using 
rooms where the light comes from the pupils’ 
right. This would be ideal if all those stud- 
ents were left-handed! To get the proper 
lighting all the windows will have to be on one _ 
side, not end, of the room. The total area of 
actual glass surface should befrom one-fourth 
to one-fifth the floor space. Of five buildings 
erected within the last three years three at & 
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- least would score one hundred per-cent. on 
_ these items of lighting. 
- Some schools have been built with several 
rooms facing the south so as to save fuel. 
The experience of those who have attempted 
to control the light in such a room will justify 
‘the statement that the efficiency of the pupils 
is so lowered by improper lighting that no 
school house should ever be constructed so 
that any room used for class purposes should 
face toward the south. The value of sunlight 
as a disinfectant likewise renders northern 
_ exposure undesirable for classrooms. Hence 
the rule that the main class rooms should be 
_ lighted from the southeast, or east; southwest, 
- or west. Laboratories and rooms little used 
x may open toward the north or south. 
- The proper location of windows requires 
that they begin at about four feet from the 
_ floor and extend as near the ceiling as is at all 
_ possible. This would eliminate some round- 
_ head windows. The windows should begin 
_ about six feet from the front of the room and 
_ extend entirely to the rear of the room. The 
windows should be not more than twelve 
_ inches apart and hence the use of steel mul- 
lions bevelied inwardly is recommended. And 
finally no pupil should be seated at a greater 
distance from the window than twice the 
height of the top of the window from the 
- floor. In these last few items scarcely a build- 
ing observed would score well. 
9. Proper toilet facilities are strikingly 
absent. The missions are losing a great op- 
portunity to teach sanitation and community 
welfare at this point. The Methodist schools 
ait Pyeng Yang and Kongju have made the 
nearest approach to an ideal system in their 
_ adoption of the use of a septic tank. It would 
- geem that a cheap flushing system combined 
_ with a septic tank might easily be devised 
- which would be practically ideal for Korean 
schools. : 
- 10. Great variation is shown in the attempt 
ata satisfactory dormitory system. For our 
secondary schools the tendency seems to be to 
favor the Korean style of heating. Certainly 
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the Korean style is so far the most successful. 
Perhaps some genius will be able to combine 
the King system of ventilation with the floor 
system of heating, thus avoiding one of the 
serious drawbacks of Korean houses. Nearly 
all the dormitories observed needed more 
careful oversight by someone who could instill 
better habits of cleanliness and orderliness. 
Once again the writer must admit his parti- 
ality to the Songdo school in his selection of 
the ideal among the dormitories so far 
observed for the use of boys in secondary 
schools. ‘ 

11. Every building observed is equipped 
with some kind of furnace for heating. The 
heat from hot air furnaces is difficult to con- 
trol in windy weather and the tendency is 
rightly toward either hot water or steam. 
However, few of these furnace installations 
provide any means for the very necessary 
factor of ventilation, thus contributing to the 
loss of life through consumption in many 
cases. Where the building has not provided a 
means of ventilation inherent in the heating 
system, those in control should certainly take 
all due precautions to see that this lack is 
overcome in other ways. 

12. The matter of location has been left to 
the last. In most case the selection of a fairly 
high situation, readily accessible to the pupils, 
with good air and water drainage, well- 
removed from undesirable surroundings, re- 
flects great credit on the builders. -The rule 
which requires buildings to be at such a dis- 
tanee from obstructions or trees as to be not 
less than twice the height of these obstruc- 
tions, has been sadly neglected in some cases, 
while in others the buildings are so near high 
hills that the skyline is much higher than the 
allotted thirty degree from the base of the 
building. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give 
to architects any specifications for a school 
building. Matters concerning the kinds of 
materials, the matters of safety in construc- 
tion are for the consideration of those who are 
paid for knowing these things. It has been 
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our aim rather to state some conclusions 
concerning things which*should distinguish a 
building intended to be part of a school plant 
and concerning things with which all interested 
in education should be familiar.: Of course in 
an article of this length is it impossible to give 
all the reasons for the statements made and 
conclusions reached. To those who. desire 
to make a definite study of this subject two or 
three works are of prime importance. _ Brief, 
and to the point is the chapter devoted to 
this subject in Bennett’s ‘‘School Efficiency,” 
(Ginn & Co.) 
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The United States Bureau of Education has : 


published a very valuable bulletin on this sub- 
ject by Dresslar on 
houses,” Bulletin 1910 No. 5. 
thoroughly discusses the subject but contains 


numerous plans and drawings of typical 


American school buildings. Another valuable 


pamphlet, probably the most reliable on its. 


particular subject, is entitled a “Score-Card 
for City School Buildings’. It is by Strayer 
and Englehardt, published by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and discusses very 
concisely the various standards for schools. 


The Summer Christmas Tree. 


(Note: The following article is made up of 
extracts from the report of the Committee 
who conducted the Summer Christmas Tree 
program for the Buena Memorial Church, 
Chicago, Ill., in 1922. It tells its own story, 
making clear the idea of the “Summer Christ- 
mas Tree,’ commending it as a means of mis- 
sionary education in the church and mission 
support on the field, and even offering a 
prepared program for such a time.) 

For many years, after Christmas season, 
we have wished that we had done more for 
our missions in the far-away lands. It was 
then too late to reach them that year, and in 
our busy life another year would :be upon us 
before we realized it. 

A suggestion of a “Summer Christmas 
Tree’’ in a magazine sometime ago brought to 
our minds the possibilities of such a plan. 
We were unable, however, to find the maga- 
zine in which the suggestion appeared, but 
with just these words “Summer Christmas 
Tree” ringing in our ears, our Missionary 
Committee had a vision and began working on 
it with a two-fold object; first, to help our 
missionaries give their people a happy time at 
Christmas, and to give these missionaries an 
opportunity to tell those people the story of 
Him whose birthday we celebrate; and second, 
to give our friends in the homeland a new, 
vital interest in the work. 


Buena caught the vision, and the “Summer 
Christmas Tree’’ was inaugurated a year ago 
(1921), and was successfully followed up again 
this year with most satisfactory results, be- 


cause we believe the two-fold object was at- 


tained. ; 

The success which has attended our efforts 
the last two years, the many letters received 
from the missionaries to whom gifts were for- 
warded expressing their appreciation and 
high commendation of our work, the hearty 
co-operation of foreign governments in ad- 


mitting the presents free of duty, the great — 


joy which it brought into the lives of many 
children across the sea, the knowledge of the 
love of Jesus which touched many a heart and 
the great joy that came into the lives of our 
own members in planning and giving—all 
these things leave no doubt in our minds as to 
the value of and the need for the ‘Summer 
Christmas Tree”’ in our church. 

The program for the 1922 ‘Summer Christ- 
mas Tree’ given in September was largely 
built around a play “Christmas Surprises” 
written just to meet the needs of Buena in its 
emergency this year when it was deemed wise 


to- present a program in which all the mission- — 


ary organizations of our church should unite 


to bring before the Bible school a real picture — 
of the longings and desires of the people in | 
the far-away lands for a happy Christmas and — 
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the story of Jesus. This play was presented 
‘by children dressed in the costume of the 
countries they represented as they came to 
tell their needs to two people who repre- 
sented “Love” and ‘‘Kindness’”—the real spirit 
of Christmas and the motives that prompt the 
Buena Bible school to make its gifts. 

How beautiful is such giving is graphically 
portrayed in the play, and how substantial 
_ were the gifts is revealed in the list of articles 
- and money offerings herewith printed. These 
are printed with the double purpose of showing 
_ what gifts are desirable and how easily most 
any church in America could supply them. 


The Gifts. 


Cradle Roll and Beginner’s Dept. 


This department deserves especial praise 
= and commendation, as it was the first to begin 
_ preparing its gifts for ‘The Tree.” The little 
jf folks were much interested, since their work 
~ on these gifts recorded their attendance. 
6 large boxes of hair-bows, scrap-books, 
- toys, books, pictures and clothing were sent 
to our representative, Rev. Roscoe Coen of 
Seoul, Korea. Retail value of gifts sent $105.00 
Primary Dept. 
5 large boxes filled with beads, sewing 
__ eards, weaving mats, sewing-bags, scrap-books 
and dolls were sent to Mrs. Ross Wilson of 
_ Lahore, India, for the Hindu children of that 
school. Retail value of gifts $60.00. 
Junior Dept. 


This department sent hair-bows, balls, cray- 
ons, beads, handkerchiefs, dolls, marbles, 
ecards, toys, etc., to Miss Jennie Hughes for 
the Bethel Mission at Shanghai, China. Retail 

- value of merchandise sent $120.00. 


Intermediate and Senior Depts. 


* These departments took “The Lepers’’ as 
their special object; every class and many in- 
‘dividuals having pig banks. By means of 
these $100 was secured as a Christmas gift to 
the lepers. Besides this gift many classes 
‘made special gifts to various mission fields. 
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Theodosia Class sent dolls to Miss Hattie 
Newman’s girls of Machokos, W. Africa. 

The Loyalty Class $50.00 to Near East. 

The Buddies $25.00 to Lepers. 

The Phi Alpha Phi $10,00 to Rev. Torrey, 
China. 

The Jonathan Class $7.00 to Near East. 

The Chi Signia Pi gingham sent to Africa. 

Junior Marturean material for Miss New- 
man’s girls and Dr. Weber’s hospital. 

The Crusaders soap, pencils, tablets, thread 
and toys for Dr. Weber, also largest gift to 
lepers $28.50. 

T. N. T. Class $10.00 for Rev. Torrey, 
China. 

Adult Dept. 


This department took their own special ob- 
jects as directed by the Missionary Committee, 
many of them also assisting with the pig 
banks. 

Optomist Class for Mr, Sinclaire’s work in 
India $25.00. 

Marturean Class for Rev. Gifford’s work 
in Persia $24.00. 

Young Married People’s Class for Rev. 
Coen of Korea $55.00. 

Berean Class for Dr. Pieters of Korea and 
Korean Lepers $85.00. 

B. O. P. Class 31 dolls for children of 
lepers, Korea. 

Dr. Francis, 
needed $15.00. 

Fellowship Class mission funds 
through its own treasury. 

Young Woman’s Bible Class $25.00 to 
Near East $75.00 to Dr. Weber of Africa— 
Total $100. 

In addition to these gifts there were individ. 
ual gifts of money amounting to $246.00. 
Hence the totals were as follows:— 


Bible Class. for use where 


sent 


Totals—thus far reported 


Merchandise sent in boxes, valued at $500.00, 
Cash gifts, including offering that night 
$655.95. Checks and merchandise sent abroad 
$1155.95. 

To conduct a “Summer Christmas Tree’’ 
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successfully, it is necessary to have an efficient 
Missionary Committee. This committee in 
Buena Bible school is composed of members 

-from every department of the school, and 
thus, the entire school co-operates in arrang- 
ing for the gifts. At Christmas time in De- 
cember, the gifts are sent to Home Missions, 
thus giving equal importance to work at 
home and abroad. 

A program of missionary education is carried 
on throughout the year in each department, 
under the guidance of the Missionary Com- 
mittee. 

Looking backward over the work thus far 


Christianity and Progress : 
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accomplished, the committee feels that God 
has especially blessed Buena and given to our ~~ 


people the spirit of helpfulness and co-opera- 


tion. 


the results are so gratifying. 


So many requests have come from other 
Bible Schools for the use of our program, ~ 
“Christmas Surprises,’’ that copies will be ~ 
printed and sold at cost by Buena Presbyter- ~~ 


ian Bible School. Write Mr. J. R. Willott, 
4301 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


A Review. 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 


Chapter I. The Idea of Progress. 

_ We must understand the idea of progress if 
we are to understand the influences which are 
to-day transforming Christianity. If we trace 
the history of progress we shall find that there 
was no idea of progress before the 16th cen- 
tury. The causes of the beginning of modern 
progressive hopes were (1) scientific invention, 
(2) world-wide democracy, exploration and 
inter-communication, (3) increase of know- 
ledge and (4) new social hopes. These lec- 

tures are to see, if we may, what the idea of 
progress through the scientific control of life 
is likely to mean and ought to mean to Chris- 
tianity. 

The battle of Christianity in the 20th cen- 
tury is a stiff fight because before we can get 
on much further in a progressive world we 
must achieve with wisdom and courage some 
fundamental reconstruction in our Christian 
thinking. 

Chapter II. The Need for Religion. 

Man’s mastery over science is the dominant 
influence in the intellectual and practical ac- 
tivities of our age. Consequently religion 
seems negligible. This lecture proposes to 
consider the abiding necessity of religion ina 
progressive world. The days of the church’s 
full power will not come until the conviction 


lays hold on her that man desperately needs : 


the ministry of religion. Because (1) when 


we have all the facts which science can dis- — 


cover we still need a spiritual interpretation. 
To supply need of a worthy interpretation of 
life is one of the major functions of religion. 
Religion is the human spirit, by the grace of 
God, seeking and finding an interpretation of 
experience that puts sense and worth, joy and 
hope into life. Men want to know what life 
spiritually means. 
start with but life is a spiritual achievement. 


- The vital significance of Jesus Christ is that 


He has given us the most glorious interpreta- 
tion of life’s meaning that the sons of men 
ever had. 

Because (2) scientific control of life creates 
more problems than it solves, and we need a 
spiritual mastery over their use. Civilization 
is a vast and complicated structure and we 
must build it upon spiritual foundations 


Because (3) when science has given us all — 


its power we still need another kind of power. 
Which it is not the business of science to sup- 
ply. Two aspects of life: with one we seek 
aggressively to master life; with the other we 
seek receptively to be inspired. , 
storeth my soul” sums up one of the deepest 
needs of human life. 


The committee felt it had the loyal sup- — 2 
port of the entire church in the work of the = 
“Summer Christmas Tree,” and because of it 
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To be assured of the 


_ hearness and reality and availability of the 
e spiritual world is a matter of life and death to 
_ multitudes of folk to-day. 
a The Christian’s answer is clear to the as- 
_ Sertion of the adequacy of the scientific con- 
trol of life:—man’s deepest need is spiritual 
_ power and spiritual power comes out of the 
- soul’s deep fellowship with the living God. 
_ Chapter III. The Gospel and Social Progress. 
_. The movement for human relief and social 
_ reform is one of the chief influences of our 
time. What attitude shall the church take to- 
ward this endeavor to save society? One 
real difficulty :—much of the modern social 
Movement seems to proceed on the supposi- 
tion that we can save mankind by manipula- 
tion of outward circumstances. No manipula- 
tion of circumstances alone can solve man’s 
' problem. Christianity must preserve amid 
pressure of modern social enthusiams certain 
_ fundamental emphases; must stress the ne- 
- cessity of the inward transfomation of the 
lives of men. This experience of inward 
transformation is indispensable to social re- 
formation. To change social environment is 
one way of giving the transforming Spirit a 
- chance to reach and redeem the lives of men. 
- The missionary cause itself has been com- 
pelled, whether it would or not, to grow so- 
cially-minded. 
-. The purposes of Christianity involve social 
_ reform because :- 
~ 1. We must accomplish environmental 
change if we are to achieve wide-spread in- 
dividual transformation. 
2. We: must reorganize social life and the 
ideas that underlie it if we are to maintain 
and get adequately expressed the individual’s 
Christian spirit. 
8. We must face the inevitable demand of 
religious ideals for social application. 
__ The division in the Christian forces is doubt- 
_ Jess influenced by our individual ways of com- 
ing into the Christian life. If some of us 
started with emphasis upon personal religion 
--we have no business to stop until we under- 
stand the meaning of social Christianity. If 
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some of us started with empasis upon the 
social campaign we have no business to rest 
until we learn the deep secrets of personal re- 

ligion. 

To inspire the inner life of man and to lift 
outward burdens which impede spiritual 
growth are both alike Christian. service to 
bring in the Kingdom. 

Chapter IV. Progressive Christianity. 

We have considered hitherto the Christian 
gospel as an entity set in the midst of a pro- 
gressive world. Now comes the question: Is 
not Christianity itself progressive ? Where 
everything else in man’s life in its origin and 
growth is conceived, notin terms of static 
and final creation, butin terms of develop- 
ment, can religion be left out ? Is not Chris- 
tianity like a river and not like .a pond. 
Modern ideas of progress have already affected 
not only methods and intellectual formula- 
tions but its mood and inward temper. 

Crucial problem of our religious thinking :— 
Christianity statically conceived goes out into 
a generation where nothing else is thought of 
as static. If Christianity in this age which be- 
lieves in growth as the universal law and 
depends upon controlled change, glorifies 
changelessness it has outlawed itself from its 
own generation. History of religion itself has 
forced belief in progressive nature of Chris- 
tianity; developing conception of God’s 
character until it flowers out under the in- 
fluence of Jesus. Question: Will this do away 
with revelation? God’s revelation of himself 
just as real when conceived in progressive as 
in static terms. Idea of progressive revela- 
tion does not shut out finality. Some truths 
are final. 

We may not call all change progress Sind 
we must resist perverse change with all our 
might ; but we will regard cessation of change 
as the greatest calamity that could befall re- 
ligion. Stagnation is Christianity’s greatest en- 
emy. 

Chapter V. Perils of Progress. 
Idea of progress is not an unmixed blessing. 
The perils of progress are -— 
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1. An underestimation of the tremendous 
force of human sin. The idea of progress has 
ereated an optimism which has lost sight of 
the terrific obstacles in human nature against 
which any moral advances must win their 
way. The belief that automatic progress is 
inherent in the universe is the cause of our 

“neglect of the problem of sin. Deepest need 
of this generation is a fresh sense of personal 
and social sin. 

2, Reliance upon social palliatives instead 
of radical cures for our public maladies. We 
are easily fooled into supposing that some 
slight easement of external circumstance will 
release progressive forces and save the race. 

3. The idea that progress involves the con- 
stant supersession of the old by the new. This 
attitude is perilous to Christianity because 
spiritual experience is centered in Christ. The 
personality of Jesus has been the source of 

‘Christianity’s transforming influence on char- 
acter, Progress is not a matter of chronology. 
We have in Jesus a revelation of the spiritual 
world which is not going to be outgrown. 
For the Christian he is Saviour and Lord and 
across the centuries in his face shines the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God. 


The Transfer of Mission Property. 


FRANK HERRON SMITH, 


The Editorial Board of ‘‘The Korea Mission 
Field” has asked me to write a brief statement 
regarding the very generous arrangement 
which the Government-General has recently 
made for the transfer of mission property to 
holding corporations. 

Property is not a true criterion by which one 
can judge of the success or failure of mission 
work. Even though buildings may be mag- 
nificent and the sites ideal, if the funds used 
were largely foreign, the work may well be 
Judged a comparative failure. But if the 
property was secured with native gifts and is 
loved and used by the native people, it is a 
Symbol of success. 
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Chapter VI. Progress and God. = 
Only faith in God can satisfy man’s craving 
for spiritual stability amid change. Stability - 
amid change is the gift of a progressive re- + 
ligious faith. The Koran and Mohammedan- — 
ism are illustrations of achievement of stagna- — 
tion. Stability and stagnation are very dif- ~ 
ferent, We must win through in our thinking © 
to a very much greater conception of God 
than that to which popular Christianity has 
been accustomed. Man has been busy making 
God in his own image. The consequences are — 
inevitable :—a vast progressive univese plus 
an inadequate God means that in many minds 
faith in God goes. One of the profoundest 
needs of the Church is to think so worthily — 
of God that the idea of Him will bea help ~ 
to faith and not a stumbling-block. 
He who is convinced thai the Creative Power — 
from which all things comes is spiritual believes 
in God. Let a man once begin with God’as 
the universal spiritual Presence and then go — 
on to see the divine quality of that Presence 
revealed in Christ and there is no limit to the _ 
deepening and heightening of his <stimation 
of God’s character. 
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By one means or the other the missions at __ 
work in Korea have accumulated a large ; 
amount of property worth at a rough guess 3 
from fifteen to twenty-five million yen. It — 
did not cost this amount but in the past ten — ; 
years property has increased in value from : 
ten to one hundred per cent. In the old days 
the deeds were registered at the various 
consulates. . After the inauguration of the : 
Government-General the whole country was 4 
surveyed by the Land Investigation Bureau — i 


and the land was re-registered in the govern- 
ment offices. At this time there was con- 
fusion and the method of registering the 
church and mission property was not clear 


i} 
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“nor uniform. This resulted in mission and 
- chureh property being registered in all sorts 
4 Some is in the name of an American 
some in the name of a missionary 
and most of it in the names of indi- 
some of whom have already left the 
country or died. 
“It has been possible to have holding cor- 
porations since 1912 but for various reasons 
the matter was not well understood and few 
were formed. The ‘‘Zaidan Hojin” (juridical 
person) of the Seoul Union is probably the 
~ oldest. 
~ Before the writer went on furlough in 1920 
; he secured a charter for a juridical founda- 
tion for the W. F. M. S. of the Methodist 
- Episcopal Church which has served as a model 
for the large missions. It was found how- 
ever, that while it is not difficult to secure a 
- charter, the transfer fee at the court isso 
- high as to make the transfer from the various 
- individuals to the holding corporation almost 
~ impossible. The regular fee for transfer is 
- Yen 3.50 per hundred of the value of the 
- property and for “preservation registration” 
~ Yen 3.00 per hundred. 
_ Mr. Hugh Miller, Mr. D. A. Bunker and the 
- writer were requested by the Federal Council 
- to take up the matter with the Government- 
_ General to see if they would not grant us 
some special privilege in the case, as the 
- transfer was only nominal, the property really 
enamine to the missionary societies all the 
_ time. 

Various officials gave the nee their very 
kind attention. Baron Saito, Dr. Mizuno, Mr. 
Ariyoshi, Mr. Shimada, Mr. Ikuta, Mr. Sonoda, 

Mr. Yonekura and Mr. Oda are some of those 
who assisted in the solution of the problem. 
It was decided to recognize the holding bodies 

* as existing in 1912 and proceed on that basis. 

It is not necessary here to give the details 
as to the method of procedure. The church 
property (the land on which a church stands 
and the surrounding yard) and cemetery 
property may be transferred to the juridical 
foundation free of charge. Distinctions are 
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made as- to the property held at or before 
April Ist, 1912, and that acquired since that 
time, and also between property that is regis- 
tered only in the “Land Register” and that 
which is also registered at acourt. Inthe 
main the transfers are allowed to be made at 
the rate of Yen 5 per thousand of the present 
value.. This is a very great reduction. It 
might be well to quote a small part of the in- 
structions, though details have been sent to 
the representatives of each mission who have 
the responsibility for the property. 

“Upon receipt of the approval of the Govern- 
or-General of Chosen, as a Juridical Founda- 
tion, the recipient shall proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. 


(1) With regard to immovable property 
really, though not nominally in the possession 
of the Foundation prior to April 1, 1912. 

(a) In the case of land belonging to the 
Foundation (Mission) entered in the land 
ledger kept in the county office but not reg- 
istered at the court, correction of name must 
be made to that of the Juridical Foundation, 
and this will be done free of charge. 


Upon correction of name being made in the 
land ledger, a registration of title (Hozon 
Toki) shall be applied for at the court con- 
cerned, the application being supported by a 
copy of the entry in the land ledger issued by 
the county office. The fee for this registra- 
tion shall be at the rate of five yen per thou- 
sand on the ruling market value of the land. 

(b) In the case of property registered at 
the court concerned in the name of an indivi- 
dual and desiring to change the name to that — 
of the Juridical Foundation, it is required to 
make registration of transfer at the court for 
which a fee is charged at the rate of thirty 
yen per thousand on one sixth of the rains é 
market value of the land. 


(2). With regard to immovable property 
coming into the possession of the Juridical 
Foundation after April 1, 1921:— 


(a) If the immovable property has been 
obtained by an individual in behalf of the said 
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Juridical Foundation and is not as yet regis- 
tered at the court, correction of the name in 
the land ledger must be made as in the case 
of (a) in (1), by virtue of which the same can 
be registered at the court concerned in the 
name of the Juridical Foundation for title. 
In this case the fee shall be at the rate of five 
yen per thousand on the ruling market value 
of the land. 

(b) In case of property already registered 
in the name of an individual:— 

1. Jf registered at the court for title 
(Hozon Toki) in the name of an individual, in 
changing the name to that of the Juridical 
Foundation, registration of transfer (Iten- 
Toki) must be made at the court the fee for 
which shall be at the rate of thirty yen per 
thousand on one sixth of the ruling market 
value of the land. 

2. If registered at the court for transfer 
(Iten-Toki) in the name of an individual, in 
changing the name to that of the Juridical 
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Foundation, registration of transfer shall be 


made at the court, the fee for which shall hg a 


the same as in 1.” 


There is much more, as the problem is a conte % 
plicated one, but for the ordinary layman it is e 
sufficient to know that a way has been opened ~ 


so that the mission property may be held 
safely. The concession on the part of the 


government is worth several hundred thou- — 
sand yen to ‘the various missions and all are 


deeply grateful for this generosity. 

In this connection, it might not be out of 
the way to suggest that each mission at least, 
secure a copy of the civil code of Japan that 
some one may have exact and accurate in- 


formation as to the laws governing these. 


Zaidan Hojin which are being formed. Mr. 

Miller, the American Consul-General, has re- 

commended Loenholm’s translation, as being 

very serviceable. DeBecker’s is also good. 
May 15, 1923. 


significance of the New Educational Ruling of the 
Governor-General. 


ALFRED W. WASSON. 


The memorandum issued by the Governor- 
General last month with regard to the applica- 
tion of the educational regulations is of more 
than ordinary interest to mission schools. 

The Background. 

In order to appreciate its significance we 
need to recall a few of the salient features of 
the present educational system. In 1911 the 
Chosen Educational Ordinance was promulgat- 
ed by imperial decree and regulations for 
putting it into effect were issued by the 
Governor-General. <A general system of edu- 
cation was outlined and courses of study for 
various units in the system were prescribed in 
some detail. In 1915 the regulations were 
revised in a way which bore with special 
severity upon mission schools, In 1922 under 
the present Governor-General, Baron Saito, 
the ordinance of 1911 was superseded by a 


new one and the regulations were revised in a 


way which greatly improved the system as a 
whole. At present it includes elementary 


schools, high schools, normal schools, profes- — 
sional and industrial schools, and a univerees : 


preparatory school. 
Two Classes of Schools. 


All schools, whether government or private, 
which conform to the regulations and teach 


the courses of study prescribed for one of the 


units of this system are grouped together in 
one class. 

All other schools, irrespective of their grade 
or the character of the work done by them, 
form another class by themselves. 


schools in this second class are officially 
designated as Kakushu Gakko which may be 
freely translated as, “Unclassified Schools.” 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW EDUCATIONAL RULING OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


A Closed System. 
The schools of the first class are greatly in 


the majority and form in many respects a 
closed system. For example, no student is 
_ €ligible for admission into one of the higher 


units of the system unless he has graduated 


from a conforming higher common school or 


passed a special qualification examination set 


¢ by the government. Schools in the unclassified 


_ group are unable to qualify their students to 
- become teachers in any of the schools of the 


_ regular system. 


-of graduates, etc.,” 


The New Ruling. 
The ruling made by the Governor-General 


- Jast month changes this by providing a way by 
_ which schools of suporior character in the 
_ unclassified group may obtain for their gradu-. 
- ates access to the higher schools of the reg- 
- ular system. 
investigation of their entrance qualification, 


It states that “after thorough 


organization, equipment, teaching staff, school 


- course, curriculum, attendance and scholar- 


ship of their students, number and after record 
schools of this class may 
be recognized in a way that make graduates 
“eligible for admission to higher institutions 


under the regular school system in Chosen.” 


Graduates of such schools also become eligible 
for the civil service in Chosen. They will 


- have all of the privileges of graduates of 


schools having full government recognition 
with the exception that they will not be eligible 
for admission to the higher schools nor for 
entering the civil service in Japan proper. 
The advantages of connecting up with the 


“main educational system of the country are 


obvious. This new provision of the Governor- 
General may be compared to the offer on the 
part of a transcontinental railway to lay a 
connecting switch from the main line to the 
terminal of an independent short line. 
Mission Schools Especially Benefited. 

Quite a number of mission schools and all 
others possessing sufficient resources. to 
meet the requirements have conformed to 
he government system already. The only 
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important schools of high school grade remain- 
ing in the unclassified group are mission 
schools. This point is significant. It shows 
the friendly and fair attitude of the Governor- 
General toward mission schools. The word- 
ing of his memorandum does not limit its ap- 
plication to them but in the concrete situation 
which is found in Korea to-day the mission 
schools are the ones benefited. It is easy to 
infer that it was made for the express purpose 
of relieving them of an embarrassment. 


The Chosen Christian College and the Sever- 
ance Union Medical College already have full 
government recognition. Heretofore gradu- 
ates of “unclassified” mission high schools 
have been unable to enter these institutions 
as regular students until after they had passed 
a preliminary “test” examination set by the 
government. The new ruling affords a rem- 
edv for this awkward situation and thus 
indirectly broadens and strengthens the base 
of these two outstanding mission institutions. 


Liberty to Teach Religion. 


The reason all mission schools able to meet 
the requirements have not applied already for 
full government recognition is because of the 
restriction on religious instruction which that 
involves. The course of study for each unit 
of the regular system is prescribed by the 
government and, as the government endeav- 
ors to separate religion and education, re- 
ligious instruction is not included in the pre- 
scribed curriculum. Schools which enjoy full 
government recognition are not allowed to 
include religious instruction in the required 
course of study. There is one apparent ex- 
ception to this rule in that colleges like the 
Chosen Christian College are permitted by the 
regulations to have a Biblical department in - 
which religious instruction may be given. 
The new ruling provides a way for church 
schools to obtain a different kind of recogni- 
tion which will leave them with unrestricted 
liberty of religious instruction and at the 
same time permits them to enjoy some of the 
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privileges of schools having full government 
recognition. 

In order not to be misleading, it is neces- 
sary to add that, as a matter of fact, mission 
schools which have obtained full government 
recognition do give regular and systematic 

religious instruction. This is not done clandes- 
tinely nor in violation of the law. It is done 
with the full knowledge and consent of the 
authorities and is not contrary to the law, 
provided it is given outside of the prescribed 
curriculum. Under the former regime only 
special and temporary permission was granted 
to conforming schools to use the school build- 
ing as the place for holding chapel services 
and giving this extra-curriculum religious in- 
struction. Under Baron Saito this permission 
has been made general and permanent. 


A Corallary. 


We are pleased to print the above elucida- 
tion of the more liberal educational provisions 
of our Government-General. ‘While we mis- 
Sionaries do well to rejoice together and to 
be grateful to our Government and to our 
Heavenly Father, we conceive that we should 
rather have expected than to have been 
surprised at this which has come to pass, 
for we are living in an age of swift transition, 
and who can prevent the sunrise ? 
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Moreover, what has just come to pass is in 
line with Government consistency, which in 
past times has made use of certificates of 
merit and silver cups as tokens of apprecia- 
tion. 


certificate reads, 


“From early time you havedone nota ~ 
few noble deeds in regard to education and 
benevolences and you are indeed a good ex- — 
Accordingly the Goy- ~ 


ample to the people. 
ernment of Chosen awards one set of silver 
cups as a token of its appreciation, this age 
of Oct., Fourth year of Taisho 
Count Terauchi, 
The Governor-General of Chosen.” 


The above general items of commendation, - 
doubtless referred to Dr. Hall’s founding the 
work for the blind and deaf, pioneering of — 
medical work for women, as well as to her 
general medical work. 


Thus, history repeats itself, and “Coming 
events cast their shadows before.’’ 


A. F. D. 


Dr. Wilson in Korea. 


CHARLES S. DEMING. 


Dr. Robert Dick Wilson of Princeton 
University gave aseries of interesting address- 
es on the text of the Old Testament at the 
Theological Seminary in Seoul during the first 
week in May. 

In the first lecture he gave the proofs that 
the present Hebrew text is that which existed 
-at the time of the Apostles and that we 
have a correct translation of the Hebrew 
Bible. Such small differences in the text that 
exist are due to changes in the English lang- 
uage and a misunderstanding of the meaning 
of the Hebrew. It can be truly said that the 


English version is correct as to the doctrine as. 
given in the Hebrew Bible. 

In the later lectures he gave the evidences. 
from analogy and the monuments that the art 


of writing was well known long before the 


time of Moses. The ancient Egyptians and — 
Assyrians transmitted documents in writing 


before Moses’ time and this is an evidence 


that the ancient Hebrews also transmitted © 


them. The most ancient transmitted docu- 
ment is an Egyptian one, called the “Book of 


the Dead” transmitted from 3,000; B. C. From — 


two hundred years before the time of Moses _ 


If memory serves me right, eight years — 
ago a group of seven persons, including Ko- = 
reans, Japanese and one foreign missionary x 
were thus honored. The one foreigner of the n | 
seven was Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall. M. D., the 7 
literal translation from the Chinese of whose ~ 


| 
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: cuneiform writings on tablets have come down 
to us which evidence a general diffusion of 
_ the ability to write. 


In the Old Testament the names of 41 kings 


_ mentioned are also named in contemporaneous 
_ documents of other nations which proves that 
_ the scaffolding of the history recorded in the 
Bible is true. 


He also discussed at length the relation of 
the Aramaic language to the Bible. There is 


~ a great difference of opinion as to some words, 
_ whether they are Aramaic or Hebrew. Ara- 
-maic words came into the Hebrew language at 


an early date. 


Laban spoke Aramaic as wit- 
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nessed by the covenant made between Jacob 
and himself when they finally separated. By 
various illustrations he showed that the argu- 
ment for the lateness of certain books, based 
on the occurrence in them of Aramaic words, 
will not hold water. Words found in the Ara- 
maic Talmud like words in the Hebrew text 
are more likely to be Hebrew words than 
Aramaic. 

At the close of the lectures he was present- 
ed with a loving cup from the students of the 
Seminary and the two Bible Schools as an ap- 
preciation of the lectures and his ripe scholar- 
ship. 


Things Missionaries Appreciate 


(NoTE :~—In this column from month to month the missionaries will be given an opportunity 
to express in a few lines their appreciation for special acts of kindness shown to them personally, 


or done for the work in which they are engaged. 


There are many such instances constantly oc- 


curring, and it was thought by the Editorial Board to be quite appropriate that acknowledgement 


be made through the KOREA MISSION FIELD. 
sent to the Editor.) 


The children of Sajick-kol compound in 


- Seoul, Southern Methodist Mission, are happy 
over their new play-ground, made possible by 


the gift of a great lover of children, and one 
deeply interested in missions, Mrs. Betty H. 
Vann, of Franklinton, N.C. The Sajick-kol 
compound is located on the side of a hill, with 
scarcely one kan (8x8 feet) of level space on it. 


3 But now there are a tennis court, horizontal 


bar, flying rings, swings and see-saw, with 
two benches for spectators. The twelve child- 
ren on the compound keep the sports going; 
and are often joined by visiting friends. The 


~ whole-hearted thanks of all are extended to 


Mrs. Vann, and we only wish she could be 


‘ Jasper, Ala. 


All communications should be brief and should be 


here to witness and share the joy she has 
given others. 
BEATRICE J. GAMBLE. 

An offering has recently come to the writer 
from one who was his teacher more than 
twenty years ago, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Moore, of 
The money is to be used accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the one who re- 
ceived it for the advancement of missionary 
work. With part of the fund a very worthy 
young man is being helped to continue his 
studies. Every missionary needs a fund like 


this with which to take care of emergency 
situations. 


FostTEeR K. GAMBLE. 
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Travellers’ Aid. 


KATHERINE 


There are two incidents about nine years 
apart which I wish to connect. The first 
happened in 1914, when I was returning to 
Chosen after my leave was up. The first was 
on the Canadian route from Toronto to Van" 
couver, late Saturday afternoon as we neared 
Calgary. I hada day to spare, so decided to 
stay over Sunday. The only thing I knew 
about Calgary was that the word had a 
pleasant sound. There was not the slightest 
idea of where to stay, but I decided to trust 
there would be some one to take me in. 

As I descended to the platform with my suit- 
case there was a smiling woman with a badge 
on, and she spoke to me, almost the moment I 
was about to speak to her, and said we would 
go together to the Y. W. C. A. as soon as she 
gathered up her baby who was asleep in the 
Waiting-room. When we arrived i was given 
a clean, plain little room full of heavenly rest 
after the days on the moving train. At the 
evening meal I met the wonderful secretary 
and in less than five minutes we were well ac- 
quainted and she had told me the great prog- 
ress of their work, and I had told her a great 
deal about the Christian movement in Korea, 
We both talked at once and had not the 
slightest difficulty in understanding each other 
perfectly. 

On Sunday afternoon I was invited to speak 
to a large gathering of young women who 
‘were domestic servants. I never hada more 
responsive audience and I simply loved them 
all. They were splendid young women, and 
any woman having such for her helpers would 
certainly have free time for Christian work. 

Then there were inspiring services in the 
churches, crowded with young men about to 
be mobilized for the Great War. Altogether 
it was aday never to be forgotten, greatly 
- owing to the efficiency of the Travellers’ Aid. 
Second Incident : 

After an absence of three weeks in country 
_ villages I was returning from Pyeng Taik 
(Haitaku) recently. The third-class train 
was crowded, but I managed to get a seat by 
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a woman with a fat baby. The carriage was 
I was no 
more than seated when they crowded the seat 
in front of me, and ail banked up in the aisle, ~ 
with Korean hymn-books in hand, and asked ~ 
me to teach them new hymns, at least some ~ 


full of school boys going to Seoul. 


they did not know. They learned quickly, 


and we sang all the way to Seoul, the entire 


carriage seeming to enjoy it. They had good 
voices, and reminded me of the rosy-cheeked 


boy choir in the dignified service in West- Bi 


minster Abbey. 
As we scattered at Nan Tai Mon Station, it 
came over me that many of those lads did not 


know where they were going to stay, the first © 


few days, anyway. For a long time I had 
wished for help at the station when country 


girls come to Seoul for the first time to work in — 
A Bible woman and I had some — 


factories, etc. 
times gone to the trains to ask people seem- 
ingly in need of help if we could aid them. If 
they did not need aid, we invited them to at- 
tend the church nearest where they were go- 
ing to live. 

This spring a few Christians went to the 


trains, as there is a great number of students — 
The, greatest - 


pouring into Seoul at that time. 
difficulty is that we have no special boarding 
houses where we can invite students for the 
first few days. There are some inns managed 
by Christians, but they are rather expensive. 


Some women of the upper classes in Seoul — 


have had this problem on their hearts for 
some time, and may provide some student 
homes. 


When I spoke to one of the missionaries 


about our having ‘‘Travellers’ Aid,” he sug- © 


gested the matter be taken up by the Federal 
Council. I hope this may be done, and that 
other large centres, as well as Seoul, may take 


it up. We should of course consult the police ~ 


as to what we plan to do, and I have no doubt 
they would approve and assist us. 


The ideal would be for the laity to do 


much of the work. The woman who met me 


at Calgary was a busy mother, but gave one an 


afternoon a week. 


Si el cl sa ge pee nc et Sie ee A as aaa MoM Saeh Mage aaa: 


_ For three days and nights she sat on 
the cold ground holding her eight month’s old 
baby in her arms, hoping that we could take 
her into the leper colony. She had a bad case 
of leprosy and the baby would surely catch 
the dread disease if left with her mother. Her 

husband had run her away from home and 
disowned her because she was a leper and 
the baby was agirl. With baby on her back 
she had found her way to the leper colony 
- after walxing 20 miles. Upon arrival she was 
fold that there was no place for her as we 
- had more lepers than we had money to care for 
- them. This had no effect upon her or she had 
~ nowhere else to goand the colony was the 
? only hope. In front of our house she con- 

- tinued to sit until one of our missionary ladies 
_ heard of the case, went and saw the mother 
: and baby and with the mother love found a 
way to care for them. She went back home, 
a her diamond ring that had been given her 
_ years before by her mother, gave it to the 
head of the colony to sell. The ring was 
given up and the woman taken in. Two 
“mother’s hearts were relieved. 
2. T’was a beautiful little brown-face 
almond:eyed, black-haired baby. Its mother 
- had suffered much for the weather was cold 
~ and she had brought it over 30 miles on her 
back. Whether they had enough food to eat 
~ Ido not know but the baby had become: sick 
_ from the trip and the mother did not look any 
too well.. It was another tragedy that is com- 
mon in heathen lands. The husband had 
-taken another wife and because this wife 
was a leper he cast her and the baby out of 
his house. Begging to be cared for she came 
~ to us and pleaded to be taken in. There is no 
place here for untainted children and though 
‘ we could take the mother in we could not care 
- for the child. One of the missionaries heard 
of it and a search was made for a home for the 
little one. After several days a woman was 
found who promised to care for it for $2.50 
per month. The leper mother parted from 
it for its own good and now this poor mother, 
because she has a disease she cannot help, 
has had to give up her baby for life. 

8. The mother was a leper, the father 

elean, and the baby without the disease. All 
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Three Babies. 


J. KELLY UNGER, 


three came together from their home over a 
hundred miles away. It looked so good to 
see the father taking an interest in his wife 
and child even if the mother was a leper, 
Arrangements were made to take the mother 
in, and the father was to take the child back 
home with him. All seemed settled and 
months rolled around. Nine months later I 
was going around the colony and saw a small 
baby in one of the rooms. This seemed out 
of place and I made an investigation, and 
found that this was the baby whose father 
was supposed to take it back home. The ~ 
mother and father had arranged the whole 
matter and during the night he had slipped the 
baby in the colony with the mother, and there 
it had been in hiding for nine months. During 
this time it had nursed a leper mother, slept 
with six other leper women, and lived ina 
colony with 515 lepers. Here is mother love 
in another form. She was ignorant of the 
ee and she could not see her baby leave 
er. 

Heathenism pays an enormous price for its ‘ 
practices, and none pay a greater price than 
the mothers, and among these mothers those 
who suffer most are the leper mothers, It 
would seem that leprosy would be enough, but 
they have added to that the worst of all 
suffering, weeping for their children. One 
of our needs here is a home for untainted 
children of leper parents, that the mothers 
and fathers might at least see their own 
children at regular intervals. Even though 
they could not touch them they could see them 
as they grow; the children would not grow out 
of their recognition and they would have the 
satisfaction of knowing they are being cared 
for and reared to know Christ.’ Mothers, 
whose hearts are tender and whose love is full ‘ 
for the little ones whom God has given you, 
be thankful that God has placed you in a land 
where you can enjoy your little ones, and 
remember in every way you can, those who 
live all their lives with their hearts breaking 
because there is no Christ in their lives and the 
lives of those with whom they are associated. 
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“Noa and Personals, 


ern oe ee in ined 
cane Moderator : Rev. J. C. Crane, 


‘thern Presbvtevian convened in Syen- the U, S, A. 
Rev. H. A. Northern Methodist * : 


sick ie Yarloushe 
Miss E. Miller, from Yengbyen. 


ju. — eid Cede 

Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Appenzeller, sip 
Miss E. Van Fleet, from Seoul. | 

Southern Methodist : 


vostok, < 
Miss C. U. Jackson, from Senile A 


Canadian Presbyterian Mission : 


; Atsealinn Pietishy teeta “Mission : : ses 2 


Miss M. L. Alexander, from Fusanchir 
Miss J. E. McCague, from Tongyung. so 


fy ae in June. She gave addresses in some _ Miss Florence A. Boyce, who has sper 
Se the Mission schools in Seoul, and also ad- three years in Seoul as Principal of the Seou 


ressed a meeting of the Seoul Luncheon Club, Foreign School, has returned to the U. S. 
: Rev. H. D. McCallie, of the Southern 
ae Mr. G, A. Gregg, one of the secretaries of byterian Mission has returned to Mokpo from res 
the Korean Y.M.C. A. has returned to Seoul furlough. Mrs. McCallie is expected to rett 
Los furlough. in the fall. 


a LEFT ON FURLOUGH. The Northern Methodist Mission has loan d- 
‘¢ eathern Presbyterian Mission : Mr. Chas. A. Sauer to the Christian Literature = 
Miss M. S. Tate, from Chunju. Society. Correspondence should be acces 
ie i Dupuy, from Kunsan, toMr.Sauer, ; 
ey vaMlis . Miller, from Soonchun. BIRTHS. re 
Nate Presbyterian Mission : Born, to Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. Chothak 
___ Rev. and Mrs. A. Campbell, from Kangkei_ Andong, a daughter, Catherine Blanchan, o1 
Miss E. L. Shields, from Seoul. April 24th, rick 


oe Pens and Mrs. J. U.S. Toms, from Seoul. A son, Thomas Hallam, born to i 
Rey. and Mrs. W. J. Anderson, from and Mrs. Proctor in Sungjin on “_ 

po, |), ‘Seoul. ie died on May 28th. 
-__Dr, and Mrs. J. D. Bigger, Pyengyang. A son, Paul Whitfield, was born to thes V 
Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Henderson of Taiku, and Mrs. Haines in Seoul, on May 2nd. 


| K. KONDO & CO., 
COAL MERCHANTS, 
2S OUE. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 


Railway Company Coal Sales Dep’t — 


Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. 


Mining Supplies a Specialty 


SS ee 
Special Terms to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
Telephone No. 835. 
(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 
BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Contractors 


and 
Builders 


Foreign Style Furniture 
of every description 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong Dong, Seoul. 
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Richmond Evaporated Cream 


Produced 
in a strictly 
modern and 
absolutely 
sanitary 
plant from 
pure fresh 
cream. 
KEEPS 
IN ANY 
CLIMATE 


For order of five cases and upwards 
Per case of four dozen tall tins 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTERS. 


F. S. HO & CO. 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers 
SEOUL, CHOSEN. (Korea) 
Tel. No. 827. Cable Add. ‘‘Ho’’ Seoul. 


&® 


CG. OH, TOM 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR 
fs and 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) 


Frock Coats, 


Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 


Uniforms, 
Overcoats, 


Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 


Juvenile Suits. 
We have a large and growing connection. 
Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 


to wait upon you at your home. 


a 
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Chemulpo and Fusan. 7 


HEAD OFFICE: - : - Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES: Main towns in all the world 


Import and Export 
General Commission Merchants 
MAIN BUSINESS 
Fertilizer, Lumber, Cotton Fabrics, aching: Metals, 
Chemicals, Coal, Mineral Products 
AGENTS FOR 
NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES Co. Ltd., GLASGOW, 
THE TOKYO MARINE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
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THE KOYO ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting and Constructing Engineers, 
Manufacturers Agents Ete. 


136 Kogane-Machi, 7 Chome. Seoul, 
All kinds of Engineering work, Steam Heating and Plumbing neatly and 
efficiently done. Motor Car Repairs a Speciality. Distributors in Chosen of the 


AJAX TIRES & PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES 


A fully equipped Battery Service Station maintained; drive in and have your 
battery tested free of charge. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
ALEX. McFARLANE, Telephone 3228, P. O. Bow 16 Kero. 


C.S. CROWE Telegrams ‘‘KOYOC”’ Seoul. 


Codes A: B. C. 5th Edn. Western 
S. KANATANI, Union 5 Letters 


FAC SNE) ACE) NC BNL NAB AAT) ACS /AC SACS) NCL) HE S/ALT/ ACD) HAL/ AS) HCS¥, J 
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BOOKS FOR VACATION DAYS 


Books for the Devotional Hour 
Books for Children 
Books on Bible Study 


Books of Recent Fiction 
Books of History 
Books on Korea. 


Teachers of English 7 
Palmer’s Books are worth having. 


___ If you believe in the use of Conversation in 
the teaching of English you simply can’t afford 
not to know these books from cover to cover. 
They give you a scientific foundation upon 
which your daily lesson ‘plans may be built. 
The Principles of Language Study—Deals 
with the basic ‘principles of language work. 
3.00 


The Oral Method of Teaching Languages— 
_ Valuable.suggestions.as to method in teaching 
Wonversation: Me. © ee ef a 2-048 
Colloquial English-Part 1—Contains 100 sub- 
stitution tables for drill in formation of new 
sentences. One table alone provides more 
than four thousand possible rational sentences 
1.93 


Everyday Sentences in Spoken English. 
This book is printed in the phonetic tran- 


cription, hence especially valuable in teach- 


Books For Children 
(8 to 15 years) 


A series of handsomely bound books with 
many illustrations in colors. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales 0 ou. sass 3.30 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales .... ...... Fis haees 3.30 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes _..... 2.20 
Zoo. Days, by: Tarrant] cso3 joe 3.30 
Verses for Children, by Tarrant _..... 3.30 
Water Babies, by Kingsley 3.30 
Wonder Book of Bible Stories... ..... 2.64 
Little Women, by Alcott 2. ow... 3.30 
Ravinson ‘Crus0e, i a 3.30 
Hurlbutt’s Story of Jesus... 5.50 
Real Americans, by Wade... ..... 3.63 
The Children’s ,Bible- 3. u. 2.1. 7.70 
These books are 
Ideal books for children 
H. G. Wells 
The Outline of History 2... wo. 10.00 


ing pupils to speak English as it is really A Short History of the World—A -shorter and 


ony | ey ee pee 1.43 


Recent Fiction. 
Volumes of recent fiction are being received 


constantly. 


Our book service is the most direct route by 
which you may secure any new book publish- 
ed. 


Just drop us a card telling what you want. 


Christian Literature Society. 


more concise history of the world than the 
famous “Outline” Handsomely illustrated and 
8:80 


The Outline of Science, by Thompson, Four 


welliDOUNG... /s55 Bee oie : Lae 
a 


volumes, 800 illustrations, 40 illustrations in 
color. Here’s an interesting and scholarly 
presentation of all phases of science astro- 
nomy, Einstein’s Theory, biology, meterology 


etc., etc. 


Set of four volumes _..... Pens 


Books for the Quiet Hour. 


Bpecch. i. ae Ut hee ce ee 3.30 

Weymouth New Testament—Pocket Edi- 
SOS 2 ae og Seen caer ee 2.70 

Associated Press Handbooks 
Hough—Living Book in a Living Age 2.40 
Fosdick—Meaning of Service ....._.... 2.70 
Fosdick—Manhood of the Master... 2.50 
Adam—Paul in Everyday Life ... ... 2.40 
Howard—The Many-Sided David _.... 2.40 
Quiet Talks, by Gordon 

Quiet Talks about Prayer .. .. .. 2.50 
Quiet Talks about the Life after Death 2.50 
Quiet Talks about the Lord’s Return ..... 2.50 
Quiet Talks about John’s Gospel .... en Oe) 


Books by F. W. Boreham 

“As for religious books, anything F. W. 
Boreham ever wrote is a joy forever.” “I 
preached a sermon .one day on two selec- 
tions from one of Boreham’s books and at the 
Service, three people asked me where they 
could get a copy.’”’ Get it from the Christian 
Literature Society. 

“The Home of the Echoes,”’ by F. W. Bore- 
ham, 3.75 

The Boreham books number thirteen titles 
Have one included in your next order, 


The “Students in Theology”’ Series 


A new series for the theologian 
Christianity and Social Questions 


Cumbingham, 2 ee 2.25 
The Theology of the Gospels 

AGH GUE a era, + AORTA Pal 
The Originality of the Christain Message 

Mackintosh. | 2.15 
A Critical Introduction to the Old 

Testament—Gray .. .. .. 2.75 


The Christian Literature Society 
Seoul, Korea 
Please send me the books in front of which 


I have marked with an (x) so as to reach me’ - 


Signed... ee 
Tear out this page, mark the books you 
want, and mail to us with your signature. 


We can ship direct to your summer home if 


you desire. 


The New Hotel at Kobe 
The Pleasanton Hotel 


A first class moderate priced comfortable and 
quiet hotel. Running hot and cold water in 
all rooms. 

To my many friends and patrons in Korea * 
,Please book to Sannomiya station and be sure 
to see that your baggage is on the train at 
Shimonoseki. Kindly telegraph or write when 
you are coming and you will be met at Sanno- 
miya station. 

Henry F. Sanborn, Manager | 


Do not be mislead by any other hotel 


announcement. 


ee 


REPRESENTING 


J. H. MORRIS 


21 Teido Street, Seoul, Chosen. 
Telephone No. 2069 


American Hardware and Steel Products Co. The Home Jusurance Co, 


Admiral Line S. S. Co. 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. of Mew Work. 


Caloric Pipeless Furnace Co. 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


The Rising Sun Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
The Vacuum Oil Company. Cash Capital _ .... ae nies $ 6,000,000 
Coleman Quick-Light Gas Lamps. Losses Paid Since Organization $ 207,092,000 
The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. The largest fire insurance company in America, 
Overland Motor Cars. having been duly licensed by the Imperial Japan- 
ese Government, is now prepared to issue policies 
Over Half against loss by fire, at current rates, 
the Automobiles in J. BH. Morris, 
America AGENT FOR CHOSEN, 


Use 30x38, 30x3%, anv 31x4 Tires 


We think that the great army of owners 
of light cars should be able to buy the 
best tires that can be manufactured. 


Goodyear thinks the same way—spec- 
ializes on Clincher Tires, in fact—builds 
them just as honestly as the biggest 
Goodyear Cord. . 

We have Goodyear Clincher 
Tires in stock and think they’re 
just about the best ever. 
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The Coleman Quick-light Table Lamp. 
There is no excuse for a poor light in 
the country stations. Get a Coleman 
Gas Lamp giving 300 C. P. The best 
J. H. M 

SLAs reading lamp made. 


AGENT FOR CHOSEN. 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY.THE BANK OF KOREA.) 


Capital Subscribed ..... . Yen 80,009,000 
Capital Paidup ....... Yen 50,000,000 
Reserve Fund ........ Yen 10,540,000 


GOVERNOR: DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Ese., T. KANOH, Esq. 
DIRECTORS 
S. SUZUKI, Ese., §. KAKEI, Ese. 
Y. KATAYAMA, Esq., 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL 


TELEPHONE No. 6010 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT (TOKYO) 


(All communications relating to correspondence arrangements and the Bank’s 
general foreign business to be addressed to the Foreign Department.) 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


JAPAN PROPER: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Shimonoseki. 

KOREA: Chemulpo, Pyengyang, Fusan, Wonsan, Taiku, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Hoilyong, Chungjin. 

MANCHURIA: Antung, Mukden, New Town (Mukden), Dairen, Yingkow 
(Newchwang), Changchun, Harbin, Tiehling, Liaoyang, Ryojun, 
Kaiyuan, Chengchiatun, Szupingchieh, Fuchiatien, Kirin, Lung- 
chingtsun. 

CHINA PROPER: Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Tsinan. 

SIBERIA: Vladivostock, Alexandrofsky Port, 

NEW YORK AGENCY: The City Investing Building, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. 

LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: 
34 Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2. 

CORRESPONDENTS: San Francisco, Seattle, New York, London, Paris, 

and in other commercial centres throughout the world, 
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